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AMATEUR FREEBOOTRRS 


BY J. HM. te 
Author of ™ Lafitte,’ “ Capt. Kyd,” “ Burton,” “The 
Quadroone,”’ &e. 
CHAPTER IIT. 


Tre beautiful scenery of the American Bosphorns’—The 
Villas, Groves, and Gardens of Manhattan and Ravenswood 

—The Gothic Cottage —The skiff and the Children—The dog 
Neptune —The Accident—The horsewoman—Our Hero—T' he 
horse and rider—The Struggle—Tie Danger—The Rescue— 
The scenes on shore—Cupid in the affair—The departure of 
the Student—The peculiar gratitude of Catherine Powel, 


Tue afternoon was drawing to a close as the 
beautiful brigantine glided along by the green 
banks of the Ravenswood, the far extending bran- 
ches of whose noble trees almost swept her decks. 
The air was laden with 


es 


fragrance from shaded 


pastures that stretched from the villas to the wa. ' 


and chil. 
dren were at play on the lawns, as it successively 
passed them before a gentle wind that scarce raf. 
fled the limpid surface of the river. A! whohave 
the shores of Manhattan, 


ter, and birds were singing in the trees, 


sailed here between 


Blackwell's and Long Island, need not be told } 


how beautifully picturesque they are ; and to those 
who have never seen them, words would but faint. 


ly convey to their minds any idea of their rural | 


On both sides of the narrow Strait, thro’ 
the 


beauty. 
which they were now sailing, 


composed of pretty country houses, placed in the | 


most chosen situations; of trees grouped in groves 


or arranged in avenues ; of lawns, of the grot- 
toes, and lading every breeze that comes off to 
the passing sail with fragrance : of a hundred de. 
lightful little inlets or coves, 
by overhanging trees and romantic headlands, 
with here and there an isolated rock, moss grown 
and a gnarled old tree growing over its sides. 
boats floated, suspended upon the translucent 
wave as if hanging, pleased to survey their painted 
and graceful forms in the mirror that too truly re- 
flects them ; ducks, with brilliant dyes rivalling 
the peacock’s hues, and fleets of snow-white g cese 
gracefuliy manauvred along the deep banks, or 
sat idly upon the wave; while troops of joyour 
children sported upon the pebbly shore, with swim- 
ming Newfoundland dogs, and ladies on ponies 
pranced gaily along the winding path that border- 
ed the curving shores ; while to give perfection 


to the combined beauties of shore and river, vessels 


\ were constantly gliding past, almost within reach 


" of the banks and hail of those why from their lat. 
7 ticed piazza watch their progress. 


Our pass¢ngers stood upon the quarfer-deck, 
their senses filled with beauty of the panorama, 
through the midst of which they moved. The 
seamen leaned in listless, idle positions over the 

| bows or windlass, silently gazing on the ever- 

, changing views shore ward, and even the helms- 
man, at times, forgot his duty in the contemplation 
of the pleasant scenes through which be was guid. 
ing his slowly gliding bark. The captain, how. 

ever, walked the deck amidships, with a troubled 





H . . 
, brow and angry impatient step, too much absorb- 
} e@in his re¢ent simgular loss of Lis specie, to think 


} in this mood. 


| ofanything elses Me wagall anxiety to reach the 
city to dispatch a Cutter after the free-booter, @ndé 
nature wore no charms that he could abmire while 
On the quarter-deck, near the taff- 


| rad stood Mr. Hillary and Blanche, gazingin silent 
| pleasure upon the shore, and only by looks ex- 


i 
; 
, 


| and admiring gaze. 
; from thent, proud, cold and gloomy ! 


fair scene was | 


shaded and shut in 


. ot 
Sail > 


pressing their edditional gratification wh¢n any 
new scene suddenly unfolded itself to their wrapt 
Ifenry Hayward stood aloof 
for he felt 
they looked down upon him asa poor unknown 


, student and wanderer, and his sensitiveness would } 


not permit him to intrude epon them, even at a 
; time when all arownd them'seemed to invite strang- 


{ers to interchange sentiments of admiration.— | 


This austerity, however, was only outwardly.— 
) P¥is spirit had partaked somewlrt cf the calm 
and beautiful tone of nature, and he gave him. 
self up to the enjoyment which taste and an im- 
passioned eye fornatnre now presented to him.— 
Each succeeding villa, with its varied grounds and 
changing scenery, drew from him, as he leaned 
} over the side opposite to that occupied by the uncle 
and niece, glowing feelings of delight. 


lent, and spirit, became more gentle. 
situation less hopeless, than he had believed it to 


| be, and he looked to the future with composure.— | 


Such is ever the effect of the lovelier scenes of na- 
ture upon the cultivated mind and heart. 
‘They had been sometime gliding alony, past a 
series of country seats on the Manhattan side, to- 
wards a point that projected into the river and 
furmed a finely wooded headland. Above its trees 
could be seen the pinnacle and battlements of a | 
gothic cottage which had awakened in Hay ward | 
| a cufiosity to survey it more fully when they should : 

sail past it. He therefore kept his eyes fixed upon 
' it, and asthe brig rounded the headland he was 
gratified at beholding the most lovely scene that 
the beauteous banks had yet presented to his view 


Under the | 
; influence of the hour his heart grew more benevo. | 


‘ 
| 
4 
} 
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t 
| 
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} 
ness,” observed Miss Hillary, who, like a true mer. 
‘ 
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He felt his | 
; 
{ 


| ‘he headland was one arm of a romantic basin, | 


peo three hundred yards across, in which the 
water lay still and deep, and black, from the shad- 
ows of overhanging rocks, and trees. At the liead 
ofthe cove wasa curving beach cf white sand, 
from which a winding path led up the rocks fo am 
} elevated lawn, upon which stood the gothic cot- 
fage, that had attracted his gaze farther up the ri- 
ver from the other side of the headland. ‘Fhe dwell. 
ing was of a greyish brown hue, most pleasing to 
the eye, and was composed of a Gothic Hall with 
a square tower at oneend, and two tutrets at the 
other. Light lattices of gothic tracery ram around 
its sides, supported by light stone pillars, around 
which vines were creeping to the eaves and roof — 
It was the most tastefal and rural abode imagin- 
able, and in the style of its architecture in harmo- 
ny with the mingled rock and woodland scene amid 
where it stood. 

An exclamation of surprise and pleasure broke 
from Blanche [Hillary and her unele at the same 
momemt, and even the poor unfortene captain 
paused an instant to contemplate its quiet beauty. 
The sun was low in the west, and by its level 
light, flinging its part into dark shadows and heigh- 
tening its effect. 

** Ifow romantic ! 


ss 





PPO LOLA A cm tN 


!’ exclaimed Blanche, ag she 


thought of knights and tournareents, in association 
with the gothic character of the edifice. 
“ A fine seat and cénvinent to the city for busi- 


chunt, had an eye to utility in every thing that 
ministered to luxury or taste. 

“© F wonder,” was the ideain the head of the 
; poor captain, “ ifit was sold it would bring as 

much tnoney as those infernal pirates have robbed 

me of ;” forthe unhappy man had no other thought 

than’ what ultimately bore upon his great loss ; not 

that he himself had to lose the moncy, for he had 

witnesses, as well asthe certificate of the free- 
booter, of the piracy ; but he felt sore that he should 
have suffered his brig to have been boarded and 
plundered in open day, in the sight of a hundred 
other sail, without being able to offer any resistance, 
or intercept him in his retreat. 

Henry's emotions, however, partook only of the 
finer impressions of taste. ‘The effect of the whole 
‘lovely scene before him was like that of music 
wher it touches the heart. He contemplated it 
with feelings of quiet joy, yet sighed that earth 
was all so beautiful and not for him ! His attention 


Oe On 


skiff, containing a beautiful boy, about nine years 
old, and lovely little girl about seven, who had just 
put off from the steps at the foot of the winding 
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such a catastrophe, prepared himself to leap into 
the water. Before, however, he made the spring 
from the deck his ears were penctrated by a wild 


of wind had borne beyond their reach as they were 
sailing it along the pebbled bank. The boy had 
a paddle, and hauled it very skilfully, and soon 
came up with his boat, and recovering it, turned 
it shoveward. He then looked up in triumph 
and taking his cap, unloosing a cloud of brown 
ringlets in the act, he hurrahed at the brig, and then 
taking his paddle, boldly directed his pretty green 
painted skiff towards her, the little girl clapping 
her hands and apparently delighted at the idea of 
getting on board the brig vessel which was so 
near them. ‘The water was still and deep, and 
Henry feelings alarmed for their safety, if they 
should advance further, waved then back. The 
boy promptly obeyed the signal, aud putting down 
his paddle, sat beside his sweet little passenger, 
while the skiff floated still on the water, and with 
animated looke and gestures, was directing her 


saw dashing down the pathway to the beach a 
young girl on horseback, whom by her dress he 
recognized as one whom he had seen through the 
openings in the trees riding along the winding road 
on the other side of the headland. He could now 
sce before he sprung she was young, beautiful and 
bonnetless, that her dark hair, and ample robes 
waved in the wind as she dashed down the preci- 
pice. The next instant he was buffeting the waves 
in the direction ef the sufferers. The boy, as the 
boat sunk, clung to the dog, who would have in- 


little girl, who buoyed up by her frock, cried 
touchingly—* Nero, Nero, don’t swim away and 
let me down.” ‘The dog seemed to understand her 
attention to the various parts of the vessel. and turning back, swam towards her, with the lit- 

All at once a plunge was heard in the water, | tle fellow on his neck assisting his progress by stri- 
and Henry looking in the direction of the sound, | king out with his disengaged arm, all the time en- 
saw that a large Newfoundland dog which had couraging his little sister, who was fast settling be- 
been laying on the beach watching the sports of } 


neath the surface, as her garments became more 
the children, impatient at their long stay out upon and more saturated. ‘The young lady on reaching 


the water, had at length jumped in to swim towards | the water side dashed fearlessly in, all mounted as 
them. Witha strong stroke of his huge paws the } she was, and pressing her spirited horse till he was 
animal rapidly approached the bout, encouraged to | swimming, urged him in the direction of the chil- 
advance by the boy, who no sooner saw him com- 





dren. ‘The intelligent animal seemed to understand 
ing than he called to him with childish delight, | her wishes, and yielding himself to her guidance 
and shouted and clapped hishands. Henry watch- ; soon approached the struggling children while the 
ed the progress of the animal with some interest as | fearless girl, forgetful of al! clse save their immi- 
he made directly for the boat, and with a half- | nent peril, encouraged them by voice and gesture 
formed apprehension that he might in some way | to hold out till she could reach them. Henry was 
do them injury. ‘This fear was increased when he | already near the little girl, and whom her brother, 
saw the little girl lean over the side of the bout | supported by the dog, once caught by her bright 
and stretch out her chubby white arms to clasp { tresses as she was sinking, but had to release her 
him when he should get within her reach. as her additional weight drew both himself and 
The dog soon reached the skiff for it was not the dog beneath the water. 
more than twenty yards from the shore, and about | “ Oh, sir, save my little sister,” he said as Henry 


fifty from the brig, and Henry’s heart leaped into | came near, “ Oh! she’s sinking, she’s gone down !” 
his throat as he saw the huge animal, after swim- 





“Save the child, oh, suve her!” cried the young 
ming once around the boat, place one of his huge | girl, yet several yards distant, seeing it disappear. 
paws upon the gunwale and depress it fearfully } Henry was some feet off from the little girl when 
down towards the water's edge, while the boy with | he saw her sink and replied to her passionate en- 
the thoughtlessness of his years, was leaning over 


treaty by instantly diving beneath the surface. 
and grasping his shaggy mane to try and lift him | The maiden checked the progress of her swimming 
into the frail boat. 


horse and gazed breathlessly upon the spot where 
Henry felt his apprehensions were about to he | both he and the little girl had gone down. There 


realized, unless the dog’s well known sagacity | was a moment of terrible suspense, the wave pare | 


should lead him to discover the danger he put them 
in and withdraw his paw. The brig was gliding 
away, and the eyes of both Mr. Hillary and his “Thank God! Annette is saved!” cried the 
niece, were turned in the same direction, with their | maiden clasping her hands in gratitude! ‘Can 
minds agitated with the same fears for the chil- | you swim to the shore with her? 
dren’s safety that Henry experienced. “ With case,” he replied ; “but I beseech you 

“ Let the dog go, my little fellow,” he shouted; } have regard for your own safety. Your horse 
** he will upset your boat. Release hin or he will | shows signs of impatience and if he should throw 
drag you into the water!” , you, I could save but one !” 

* Down sir, down,” cried Blanche in an ener. “ Then let it not be me, but the dear child,’’ she 
getic tone cf alarm to the dog, who was already | answered turning the horse’s head towards the 
apparently conscious of the mischief he was doing, | shore. ‘ Are you safe with good old Neptune, Ed- 
and immediately releasing his hold upon the side | dy ?” she asked, looking at her brave little brother, 
of the skiff, he dropped into the water, and dragged who with one arm about the dog’s neck, kept him. 
with him the boy, who had not yet released his } self above water, as the sagacious dog on seeing 
grasp upon his neck. The united weight of the dog | the other child resened by Henry, turned and 
and boy, as he was drawn over the side into the | swam steadily towards it. 
water instantly caused the boatto fill and sink benea. |“ Yes, perfectly, sister. Neptune would never 

, th them, leaving the three struggling in the watcr. | let me down, and would have saved sister also but 

Hayward had witnessed the whole from the | she was so fat and heavy for him.” 

}deck of the brig, and having already anticipated “I beg of you, Miss, attend to your own safety,” 


ted, and Henry rose to the surface with the child 
in his arms. 





rent te mene ene err 





shrick from the shore, and looking towards it, he ; 


4 





stantly made for the shore, but for the voice ofthe } 


Ome oe wee eee 


cried Henry, seeing that her horse was fatigued, 
and repeatedly plunged his head beneath the sur- 
face ; ** your brother is well cared for and soon will 
reach the shore with the noble dog’s aid, and I will 
save this sweet child I hold on my arm. Teed 
your own safety, I implore you to give your whele 
attention to guiding and encouraging your horse.” 
This cautionary advice was needed by the young 
girl, who, now that the imminent danger was 
passed had lost something of that bold energy and 
fearlessness of spirit which on descrying her broth- 
er and sister’s danger from the lawn, which she 
had just reached after returning from a ride, had 
| inspired her to risk her own life in the effort to save 
‘ theirs. Her horse, which was a beautiful, light 
limbed bay, full of blood and spirit, was fast giving 
away under the unaccustomed exertion of swim- 
ming with a rider upon his back; and though he 
struggled to sustain both himself and his mistress, 
his frequent muscular efforts to keep his head above 
the water betrayed his rapidly increasing exhaus- 
‘tion. Henry, who with an eye of anxious solicitude 
| for the fate of the lovely, self-sacrificing girl, had 
observed all this as he swam shoreward with his 
; own almost insensible burden, at length, seeing that 
{ the horse would drown bimself, was about to swim 
to his bit, when he saw her disengage her heavy 
| Skirt from her waist and leave the saddle with a 
hand on the rein. ,‘The horse was for an instant re- 
} lieved and turned his head towards the shore. But 
{ the young girl unable to swim and dragging with 
} a dead heavy weight at his bit, drew his head un- 
; der water and thrice nearly sunk, herself, beneath 
the surface. Henry alarmed, lest the horse should 
| strike her with his hoofs, cried to her earnestly to 
} quit her grasp and he would save her. 
* No, no, Annette, save Annette, and leave me 
} to my fate,” she cried, and releasing her hold upon 
the horse’s bit, she let him swim free. Henry, 
; however, had already formed his plan of action and 
as the horse passed neat him on his way to the 
shore, he placed Annette in the saddle, fastening 
| her light person to the horn by a firm turn of her 
) dress around it, and then swam towards the gener- 
ous girl, the exhibition of whose noble spirit had 
inspired him with the determination to save her or 
perish with her. She had already twice sunk, 
} and rose again to the surface, and was a third time 
| dispatching, with a look of perfect consciousness, 





| when he reached her and caught her hand as it 
was passing from his sight. Ue raised her to the 
surface insensible, and entwining one of her arms 
around his neck, and encircling her slight figure 
' with a strong arm, he struck out towards the land. 
The brig by this time had been brought too, at a 
great distance from the spot, and her boat was let 
down and was now rapidly approaching. Henry, 
however, on calculating the space, found he could 
reach the shore before the boat could come up to 
him, and kept swimming steadily on. He saw 
with joy that Neptune had already landed with his 
charge and stood shaking the water from his sides, 
and that the horse had already touched the beach 
where several members of the family, who had 
flown to the epot, released him from the sweet and 
almost lifeless burden he had safely borne to land. 
“Can you bear up, sir?” anxiously inquired a 
gentleman from the beach, whom Henry supposed 
to be the father of the young children and of the ¢ 
maiden; we have no boat and can only aid you * 
| with our prayers.” 
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“T think I can, sir,” answered the gallant swim. | pale but lovely countenance, he thought he had 


becoming exhausted !” His heart acknowledged the power of darker eyes 

“Ho! the boat! Row for your lives men!” } than he had ever looked into, and he felt he would 
shouted the gentleman, and all with him who stood } willingly have lost his life to have saved that of 
on the shore. one so lovely. Colonel Powel now advanced and 

“If you could send the dog again into the water, | embraced him and after overwhelming him with his 
sir! The boat is too far off to reach me before I | gratitude, insisted on his going to the house and 
could get to the shore.” changing his dress. 

“Go Neptune! To the water! To his aid,} “I thank you, sir,” said Hayward ; “ but the 
noble dog,” cried the gentleman, urging him to; brig’s boat is waiting fur me and I cannot detain 
take to the water to Henry’s assistance. the vessel. I am happy to feel that I have been 

The dog at first at fault to ascertain what duty | the instrument, under Providence, of saving lives 
was required of him, was at length guided by Hen- } so precious. Noble Neptune also, well deserves 
ry who called to him and immediately plunged in } your thanks, for without his assistance, I fear the 
and swam towards him. Henry was now full ten } bright eyed boy would have been drowned.” 
yards from the shore and had become so exhausted “To your own coolness, perseverance and judg. 
by his previous exertiuns and the weight of his | ment, all is owing,” answered the grateful Catherine 
lovely burden, that he was incapable of swimming Powel, for I feel I should have been lost but for 
any further, and when the dog reached him he | your self-possession. Indeed, sir, you must not 
was employed only in buoying himself up and ; leave a family you have made so happy !” 
keeping the head of the young girl above water.) ‘* Thut is right, Kate,” said Colonel Powel, smi- 
The intelligent animal swam directly to her | ling; ‘“* we must take possession of him.” 
side and fastening his large white teeth in the “Yes, you must come,” cried Edward, grasping 
sleeve of her habit instantly relieved Henry of half his hand and pulling him along. 
the weight he had to support. With a feeling of; ‘ You can’t go now,” cried little Annette, draw- 
gratitude for this timely aid, he placed one arm of } ing him by the either hand. 
the young girl over Neptune's broad neck, and thus “You sce you are taken, captain,” said Kate, 
aided, swam towards the shore with her. With | who could hardly escape from the embraces of the 
what intense and absorbing solicitude was every } grateful friends who gathered around her, to speak 
inch of their progress watched by the anxious group | to him. 
on the beach. The gentleman who had sent in the ** Indeed, I cannot accept your kind invitation,” 
dog now waded out up to his neck, and with a} said Henry: ‘I must now leave in the boat !” 
joyful ery, which was echoed by all present, exten- * But you will take cold,” said the gencrous 
ded his arms and received his daughter, as her ex. ; Kate Powel, who had began to feel a deeper inter- 
hausted deliverer placed her within his reach. At | est than gratitude, in her handsome young preser- 
the same instant the boat which had been rowing | ver. 
to their relief came up, but its aid was no longer “If you will excuse me, I shall esteem it a fa- 
required. All lately in so great peril, were saved ; vor,” he answered—his sensitive mind shrinking 
by the coolness and courage of the young student! | from their expressions of gratitude—besides his 
On resigning his charge to her father’s arms, the | pride made him to feel too keenly his poverty and 
energy that had inspired him to such supernatural } his isolated condition, to suffer himeelf to be exposed 
effurts deserted, and he would have sunk but for | to the mortification of ultimately having to acknowl- 
the aid of Neptune, to whose mane he clung until } edge it; for he knew they would wish to know 
the faithful dog dragged him to the beach. Here | something about him, and he felt he could give no 
he was received by a group of grateful and admir- account of himeelf that would increase their regard 
ing persons, and little Annette, pale but smiling, { for the disgraced student. He therefore resolutely 
was placed in his arms by her happy mother.— | determined to break from them, and forget the ser- 

Eddy also clambered up to embrace him, and for | vice he had donc, though his heart told him as he 
a moment Henry forgot his fatigue in the joy his | looked at the lovely face of Kate Powel, that he 
persevering courage had produced. Foran instant | should never be able to erase from his memory the 
the father and the daughter seemed forgotten in | bright image indelibly impressed there. The rose 
their gratitude to the preserver. Colonel Powel, | had fled from her check, and her dark brown hair 








aided by others, had, however, soon succeeded in ; was heavy with water, but even these disadventa- 


recovering his child from her insensibility, when, | geous circumstances under which he beheld her, 
after being perfectly sensible, she looked around | could not lessen the interest of her beauty; nor the 
for her brother and sister. ample indian shawl in which she was wrapt, con- 

“Oh, are they safe! Edward—Annette !” ceal the symmetry of her figure, or the wet riding 

* Here we are, dear sister,” they both exclaimed, } gloves covering them, hide the fair proportions of a 
and it is this good gentleman has saved us, perfect hand. 

She springing forward, with a large Indian * You will, at least, certainly visit us to-morrow 
shawl wrapped round as a substitute for her skirt, | from the city,” she said, seeing he was decided in 
embraced them; then taking both Henry's hands j his refusal to go up to the house, whither Eddy 
in her own, she pressed ther warmly and said to} and Annette hud already been taken forward by 
him, with deep feeling, “ God in Heaven bless you, | their nurses and mother. 
generous stranger! I have no words to thank the ‘* Give me your address, sir,” said Colonel Pow- 
preserver of my life and that of my brother and { el, “aud I will send my carriags for you, nay, go 
sister. So noble a spirit as yours will find its high- | myself.” 

My address, thought Henry; Colonel Powel’'s 
Henry colored with ingenious modesty, at her | words painfully impressing upon his mind the lone- 


enthusiasm of gratitude, and as he looked into her } liness of his condition, and he answered bitterly — 
6% ‘del e) _ 








er reward in the contemplation of its own act.” 


mer, with hope, yet fuintly ; “ but I am indeed fast | never beheld a face so beautiful and intellectual. 


{ tis of no consequence, sir. I may not remain 
in New York. Permit me now to take my leave 
of you.” 

Colonel Powel regarded him for an instant, with 
an inquiring glance, as if struck by the sadness of 
his manner, and was about to speak, when his 
daughter, in whom his manner had awakened 
sympathy, taking Henry’s hand, said, with gen. 
erous frankness, 

“ You will at least give us your name, that we 
may often speak it—for I assure you, you will nev- 
er be forgotten by us.” 

“It were better, lady, you should forget one 
who may never prove himself worthy of remem- 
brance,” he answered, sadly ; “but I feel that J 
can never forget !” 

The look and low impassioned tone with which 
he said these few words, caused the maiden to 
drop her eyes and the color to enrich her cheek.— 
He pressed her hand hastily to his lips ere she 
could recover from her pleased surprise, and spring- 
ing into the boat, he was rapidly borne away from 
the spot where he felt he had left his heart. 

Colonel Powel looked after him with an expres. 
sion of surprise at conduct he could not account 
for, and feeling upon his mind a load of obligation 
to the moody, yet gallant stranger, he did not like 
to leave this uncancelled ; and he immediately re- 
solved to seck him out, and if poor and unfortunate, 
but sensitively proud, to offer him assistance—but 
if otherwise, to bring him into intimacy with his 
family, and by kindness and courtesy in part repay 
him for what he had so disinterestedly done for him. 

“ A strange young man, Kate,’ he said, looking 
after him as the boat reached the brig with him. 

His daughter started, and the quick hue of her 
check betrayed the key of her thoughts. Her eyes 
had followed the receding boat, and as the distance 
widened between her and her preserver, she felt 
that there was a cord drawn upon in her heart that 
she had never felt before. Henry, at this period, 
was in his twentieth year, and tall, and finely made, 
with a dark, intelligent, expressive face; a clear 
hazel eye, a graceful carriage, and singularly gen. 
tlemanly air. His appearance was striking, and 
) calculated under less interesting circumstances than 
| the existing ones, to produce an impression upon 
the heart of a susceptible and generous spirited 
girl like Kate Powel. She was just entering her 
| eighteenth year, and with a heart as full of tender- 
ness and sensibility as a woman's could well be, 
until this hour she had not known the swect sym- 
pathies of love. It was for Henry Hayward, aided 
by an extraordinary train of circumstances, to kin- 
die within her young heart the first spark of tender 
affection. As the brig which had received her 
preserver kept on her course, she felt, indeed, that 
| it bore away her heart with it! 
| Long she gazed after it as it moved along the 
shore, fust losing itself beyond the trees that lined 
it; and when, at length, her royal was only visible 
above them, she could not turn away her longing 
; gaze, though her father took her arm and entreated 
| her to hasten to the house to change her wet gar- 
| ments for dry ones. 

{ «One moment, sir, but a moment longer!” she 
said, entreatingly. 

* What lias bewitched you, Kate?” he asked, 














ried your wits away? Come, you will take cold !” 
“ But one instant, father! There, it is nearly 








affectionately, yet playfully. ‘“ Has the brig car. ¢ 
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disappeared! It is gone!” And she sighed as 
she tuok his arm. 

Colonel Powel was not so dull as not to perceive 
the effect the young stranger had produced on her 
mind ; but he was ignorant of its true nature, and 
attributed altogether to gratitude what he should 
have also given the little blind god credit for. He, 
however, very sensibly thought that the feeling, 

might, on further acquaintance with the gullant 
youth, become changed, for a tenderer one, inas- 
much as he well knew that gratitude is cousin- 
german io love. He therefore questioned her as 
they ascended to the cottage anxious to devise from 
her replies whether he had best pursue his intention 
of discovering the young gentlemon, or leave him 
to that unknowg state in which he seemed so 
moodily desirous to remain. 

** What do you think of the young man, Kate ?” 
he asked carelessly, 

** He is noble, generous, and brave, father,” she 
answered warmly. “ But for him, I[—and perhaps 
Anxette—would have been lying in the depths of 
yonder dark basin !” 

* He acted strangely in declining our hospitality, 
and seemed to scorn our very words of gruatitute. 
Did you not think so?” 

* He shrunk from our overwhelming expressions 
of thankfulness, futher, with the sensitiveness of a 
proud and modest spirit. I liked lim the better for 
this,” 

“Then you like him a little, hey?” he said, 
smiling, 

* How ean I help liking the gallant preserver of 
my life! He is worthy of all our hearts’ grati- 
tude,” 

** So he is, my child, and I hope we all feel traly 
and properly grateful.” 

* We should be insensjble not to,” answered the 
warm hearted girl. 

**] wonder who he is! Did you observe that 
he seemed to be particularly desirous of concealing 
his address in the city? ‘This is at least very sin- 
gular.” 

** No, sit. Ele may be, as I believe he really ia, 
} poor—though so gentlemanly in his address and 
looks. I judged so from his dress, which I saw 
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when I was in Boston, I often saw students wear- 
ing a similar costume.” 

** But poverty should not make him ashamed to 
be known, as he evidently desired not to be. I 
sadly fear there is guilt coupled with his mystery.” 

Colone! Powel gave utterance to this idea, which 
in truth he had half believed, for otherwise he 
could not, to his own mind, accuurt for his anx- 
| jety to suppress his address, he closely watched 
the face of his daughter to see the effect of it upon 
her; for he had spoken of it as much to feel the 
pulse of her regard for him as to express his own 
suspicions. 








“ Guilt, sir!” she repeated with a glowing check, 
turning her clear dark eyes round full upon her fa- 
} ther, and which he saw flashed with indignation 
} at the suspicion, and betrayed to his penetrating 
mind, the true and, if the youth was unworthy, the 
‘ dangerous state of her heart; “can thought of 







aside from his humanity and courage, which no 
, bad man could possess and exhibit so nobly and 
/ gallantly as he had done. Out upon the thought, 
wy dear father!” 


was much worn and that of a [larvard student, for 


4 crime or guilt be associated with that open brow, | 


“I fear he is an adventurer, Catherine ; the { 
more I think upon him the stronger my opinion is ; 
| nevertheless he has my warmest gratitude.” 
“He may be an adventurer! Men are all ad- 
| venturers, sir, when they first enter life! If you 
mean by an adventurer that he is a young man 
without means, just entering the world to make the 
living which Providence has demanded of all men’s 
exertions, then he may be an adventurer, and as» 
such, commands our sympathies and aid. But if | 
you would infer, father, that he is a criminal, every 
pulsation of my heart tells me it is false.” 

* You are a noble girl, Kate, and I love you for | 
your liberal and elevated views ; I honor your gen- 
erous gratitude for the preserver of yonr life. But | 
I fear you have let mere gratitude enlist your fecl- | 
ings too strongly in one who is so utterly unknown. 

{ 
| 
; 





{t is circumstances only that have made him in- 
stead of another, your deliverer. Suppose a com- 
mon sailor from the brig had done the same ?” 

“fle would have been equally entitled to my | 
gratitade, sir.” 
{ So he would indeed. But not entitled to an 
{ interest in your feelings so strong as this young 
{man has produced. Yon must think of him as 
you would if he had been a common sailor. I re- | 

gret to discover that you have suffered your feelings | 
to get the better of your judgment, because a mys- 
tery hangs around him, and his person and address 
is prepossessing. It is best you should not see him 
again, my child!” 

Catherine’s long eye-lashes fell till they shaded 
her blushing check, at the consciousness that her | 
futher possessed the knowledge of her true feelings. 
She was saved the difficulty of making any reply, 
as they had now reached the door of the cottage | 
before which stood her dripping pony and Neptune, 
intelligently receiving the caresses of the family 
and servants, while the hilarious Edward and little 
Annette, half-dressed in dry clothes, bounded forth 
to mect her, and ask with dissappointed looks, after 
the handsome and brave young gentleman that had 
suved their lives, 

Henry had, indeed, made a great sacrifice to his 
pride and sensitiveness when le declined to mingle 
| with the grateful and unhappy family from whom 
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his courage and humanity had adverted the dark 
cloud of a three-fold death. 
{Tobe Contiaued.} 
| ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS 
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LEAVES FROM MY NOTE-BOOK. 
LEAF SECOND. 
I rove the country, I love it, not only in sum- 
; mer time, when the odor of new.mown hay and 
_ wild flowers, fill the air; when the shade of trees is 
| grateful to us anda bathe in the brook is delici. 
} ous—bat I Jove it also in the fall when Autumn 
; throws her bright mantle over the mountain and 
hill sides—when as you wk through the woods, | 
; you hear the dropping of ripe nuts upon the fallen } 
leaves, and the chatter of the squirrels, as they busy 
, themselves, getting in their winter store of food, or 
| the whir of the partridge as from out the low, bush- ' 
es, close beside you, he suddenly startles you with | 
| the noise of his wings—but e’er you can r cover 
from your surprise he is gone and all is silent round 
you. I love tusit at such time upon some old 
| stump, green with lichea and moss, and stirring 
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upon the story of the Babes in the Woods, till a red 
leaf sailing slowly down before my eyes, will set 
me to dreaming of little Red Riding Hood. Ah! 
many a mild autumn afternoon have I so passed, 
till the lengthened shadows and chilly air, warned 
me of the days decline. Some would say, I might 
be better employed ; perhaps so, but as it gives me 
pleasure I am content. 

I love to look upon the great yellow pumpkins 
turning their round sides up to the ripening sun, 
idJy sunning themselves in its warm rays—between 
rows ofthe still standing muize. I love when the 
corn is gathered in from the fields, to mingle with 
the laborers of the farm, as at night they collect 
together in the great barn, and there, by the light 
of flaring torches, with nimble hands, husk the gol. 
den ears and cast them on the growing pile—how 
pretty it looks with here and there, a white or red 
ear shining forth from amid the yellow ones!— 
IIow the story, the joke, and song, go merrily 
around following the can of sweet cider! They 


laugh ha! ha! to the wind as it brushes it’s way 


in among them, through the crannies and cracks 
With every fresh blast they 
sink deeper into the new hay and pile higher around 


of the huge building. 


them the corn-stalks stripped of their treasures— 
they laugh ha! ha! and take a fresh draught of 
cider and work away with a jolly ha! ha! I love 


to watch the trees in the orehard, during a high 


wind and try to count the apples, red, purple, rus. 


set, yellow and green, as they come tumbling down 
upon the smooth turf. Talways think thatthe trees 


are the hands of God, distributing thus freely to 


‘his children, his gracious gifts. I love to mark 


the sturdy wain, drawn by the red oxen, bringing 
from the orchard this glorious fruit, to be stored 
away for winter use in the warm cellar. 1 love to 


hear the creaking of the cider press as tramp, tramp, 


the blind horse goes round, and the apples crush slow. 
ly and the juice runs trickling into the great vat— 
and J love, as in my boyhood days, to suck through 
a long straw the cider from the open barrels. I 
love in the early morning to be roused from my 
dreaming, by the thump of the tireless churn and | 


| find on the breakfast table a plate of the new made 


butter, bearing the mark of Mary’s curious stamp. 


ing—eo swect, so fresh, so good. 


But best of all, at this season of the year, do I 
love to come round the blazing hearth, at night with 


my two cousins, Fannie and Nannie, and read 
aloud to them from some chimney-corner-bouk, a 
tale of winter time—with the scene laid in a cosy 
room, where a glowing grate, a centre table, a solar 
lamp, cushioned chairs, red curtains, a ease of 
books, a picture or two, and a yase of flowers, 
make up the furniture and decorations of the room 
—while an old gentleman and a pale, prinily cap. 
ped gentlewoman, his wife, together with a gay | 
bachelor brother of hers, are sitting in front of the | 
grate ;—and off in one corner, nearly hidden from 
view by the folds of a damask curtain, sit two lov- 
ers, whispering low to each other. Such a tale 
have I lately been reading. 

*Tis something—not much, perhaps—but some. 
thing, te know that a cousinly face, bearing a 
pleasant sinile will mect yours whenever you choose 9 
to look up from your book ; that a quick glance 


will suffice to show you the exalted sentiment or G\ 





beautiful metephor you have just read, has been ° 
felt and appreciated by other than yourself. At 
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such atime who cares if the wind does blow 
cheerlessly -without doors, moaning around the 
corners of the house, chasing the dead leaves trem. 
 dlingly before it and driving the grey clouds wildly 
across the face of the laboring moon, which strives 
vainly to shine forth upon the chill earth? Who 
; minds the cold rais as it patters dismally upon the 
roof, beats against the window punes and trickles 
through the tin leaders? Whe heeds the white frost 
as it nestles slily and silently down amid the three 
leaved clover, and paints the fuliage ef the trees 
within whose arms it sleeps ? Who eares for all 
these things, I ask, at such times ? NotI with my 
book, for one—nor Fannie, with her sewing, for 
another—nor Nannie, with her endless knitting, 
fora third. We only know that such things be ; 
but they affect us not. It makes me but etir the 
fire, sending the blaze roaring and crackling up the 


Cousin Georgie’s slippers—while Fannie sinks 
more cosily into her Jenny Lind chair, and watch- 
es the sparkles, that follow the blaze out of sight, 
“ like nuns going into a chapel,” and Nannie rocks 
faster and faster while she plies her needles and fin. 
gers quicker and quicker. We love to sit and read, 
and work, and tulk, and laugh, and toast our- 
selves before the hickory fire, till bed-tiine. Yet 
for all we enjoy ourselves so well, we miss from the 
circle Fannie’s father and mother, and our charm- 
ing cousin Eyy—but they are inthe great city and 
so we can only speak of them and wish them with 
us. 








—_———_——- 


I have just finished reading Tennyson's “In 
Memoriam,” for the fifth time; and as a miner, 


seeking in the sands of the mountain torrent for 


nt i 


gold, will each time he passes through the stream, 
find some glittering grains which had been before 
hidden from hie sight; so have | at each perusal 
discovered new beauties within its pages. 
book that will bring a balm to many a bruised 


heart—lighting its sorrows and drying its tears.— 
There is not a line of common-place consolation 
itis 
filled with holy sentiments and delicate fancies. 


contained in it—all is of heaven-born origin. 
The sea, the earth and the air ; the sun, the moon 


lowliest viulet upon the grave; the silver haired 
old man and the baby, new to earth and sky ; the 
Christmas dirge and the New Year chimes, are 
images all fused together in the poet's soul and 
poured forth in one harmonious strain —even as the 





many golden chords of a harp must be swept to 
produce a glorious melody. The thoughts seem 
uttered net written. ‘The heart of the poet is laid 
open to us—we sce the workings of its first agony 
when he learns his loss—the more quict, yet deeper 
grief, when, as time elapses, he realizes that his 
friend is indeed gone from him—and when, as 
years roll on, his regret for his death becomes less 


eee 


though his “ love is more than in the summers that 
are flown—” we see the hope that arose that he 
would meet his “ friend who lives in God” become 


friend will ever be his, now on earth and that he 
* will not lose him though he die.” 


| 
| fixed and firm in faith, and be knows that his , 


The poem—or peems for there are many though 






\ was written in memory of the poet’s intimate 
) friend, and the betrothed of his sister, Arthur Hal- 
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wide chimney and nestling my feet deeper into | 


It isa | 


and the stare; the noblest tree of the forest and the | 


all included under one litle, viz: ** In Memoriam” ! 


lam, son of the English historian, who died, far ; 
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| away from the loved ones of home, at Vienna, in 
{ eighteen hundred and thirty three. He must have } 


been a man of a warm heart and a rare intellect, 


, to have been so Joved and mourned by our author } 
—and had he lived would doubtless have held high 
rank among England’s galaxy of great men. ‘The 
poems were written at various times, through a 
| period of nine years—during which we trace biis 
| of the poet’s home-life in the pages before us.— 
We find him at Christmas time, drawing around 


the household hearth, where :— 


“ Asin the winters left ap 
Again our ancent games had plaee, 
The mimic pictures breathing grace, 

And dance and song and hoodmuan blind.” 


We go with him, sorrowing and sad, from the 
i old homestead, ** that well beloved place where 
firsthe gazed upon the sky,” to live within the 
stranger's land, away from where his father’s dust 
{ is left alone and silent under other suows. We 
see him in time, turning to another friend and 
} yielding to him a Jove which though not as fresh, 
| yet is aw true as that he felt for his first one— 
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{ 
} ** Knowing the primrose yet is dear, 
The primrose of the luter year, 
As not wulike to thut of Spring.” 
; 


Eee 


and at length we find his sister, after a maiden. 
widow-hood of many years, giving her heart and 
hand to the second friend—we see, 


* The mng put on, 
The “ wilt thou” answered, and again, 
The’ witthou"” asked, till out of twain, 
Her eweet © | will,’’ bas made thew one.” 


We rise from the perusal of “ In Memoriam” 
not only better men, but more fitted to encounter 
that Death, 


“ Which puts our lives so far apart 
We cannot hear each other speak.” 


_— 





And now, even this moment while we are mourn. 
ing the loss of one very dear to us—one bound to | 
us by the ties of blood—a bride of scarce six 
months—stricken down in her youth and beauty, 


without a moments warning—like a lily of the 


valley befure the scythe of the mower; we turn 


with sorrowing heart and tear dimmed eyes, to the 


open page belure us, and read :— 
* This (ruth comes borne with bier and pall, 
] feel it, when | sorrow must 2 
*T'ts better to have loved and lost, 
Than wever to have loved at all.” 


— 


And we know the words of the poet are truth- | 
ful. 


an idle one among us—tijat he is here not merely 


We feel that the mission of the Poct is not 


to create beautiful pictures that please the fancy 
and delight the brain—but he has a deeper and } 
holier purpose to fulfill ; for his words touch the 
, heart and bring us child-like to our heavenly fath- 
er’s side—confiding in his great love—where ru- | 


| der words would fail. The poct is a nearer type 
of God, than the dull swain, who plods on his way 
through life, heeding nor caring for the ycllow 


We ac. 


knowledye the poet’s power over our hearts and 


butter-cups springing round his path. 


minds, and bow tohim as to a prophet of the soul. 
Allred ‘Tennyson has “ the hopeful trust,” which 
is spreading silently but surely, peradveuture find- 
ing an echo in every man’s breast though unknown 
perhaps even to himself—but not the less true for 
all this, that :— 


* Somehow cood shall fall 


At last—far otf—ai lasi wo all.” 
October, 1850. 
92D @ to 


At what age dues “ old muidenhood” commence ? 
In some persons never ; for th y never grow old. 
Youth of heart may exist for a hundred ycars or 
more. 
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} not leave it to groan under eternal and hopeless 


} debts. 


| rush out at once to freedom. 
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NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


BY REV. HENRY GILES- 





Froy the bosom of the anarchy then came 
forth a epiritto ride upon the whirl wind and to 
direet the storm. It required the mighty imtelect 
of Napoleon, and his no less mighty will, to broud 
over the chaos which the revolution caused -—it 
required that mighty intellect and that mighty will 
to impress some law upon its turbulent elements. 
Apparently the demon of war, he simply was its 
legislator. The moral atmosphere in which Nap- 
olcon was born was surcharged with the materials 
of national and civil strife; and his spirit agreed 
well with the atmosphere. He lit it up with ‘the 
glory of combat ; he kindled all through ita new 
splendor. He emblazoned  soldiership with a 
dazzling enthusiusin, and he shed over wer a sub- 
lime but deceiving poctry. But what mighty 
organization did he also construct for peace + 
massive monuments of the wise uses of power for 
the lusting benefit of nations ; mental monuments 
too, and not the least of these, laws as clear as 
reason and as eternul as justice. He opened up 
the countries of the olden hemisphere ; he shook 
their rickety thrones; he made their drowsy 
tyrants quake ; he broke the spell of legitimacy 
and he gave insolent, ignorant, irresponsible 
potentates such scourging lessons as humbled, if 
they could not improve them. ‘True it is, most 
true, that thousands of men came by his wars to 
sudden death. Weare no special lover of Napoleon, 
and ure haters of war; but we do not think him 
ihe worst kind of destroyer, nor do we consider 
is not 
method.— 
Napoleon did not impoverish bis country ; he did 


war the worst method of wasting life. It 


even the most extensive or effectual 


know that life is wasted in 


have the most august appearances 


And we 
nations, tha 
of outward grandeur, in a quantity and by causes, 
that are sickening and terrible to reflect on.— 
the secret haunts of 
indigence with more destructive energy than ever 


Death is working down in 


did the arm of Napoleon on the open plain ; death 
is in these silent places striking some with a sud. 
den blow, wearing out others by consuming want, 
away from the light of the sun, away from hear- 
ing of help; and in the midst of peace, down in 
these receptacles of despair, are scenes of wretch- 
edness which might defy the pencil of Hogarth 
and the pen of Dante. “ They that be slain with 
the sword,” says the saddest of the prophets, “ be 
The saying 
is bold as it is simple, and true as it is appaling.— 


better than those slain with hunger.” 


The sword coes its work quickly, and so far it 
does it mercifully. Hunger does it slowly and does 
A tyrant in executing a family often 
he younger aud weaker first, that the stron. 
ger and more mature in beholding it may the more 
bitterly saffer. Ilunger resembles such a tyrant. 
It cuts off the child and the feeble, and thus gives 
to the older and more 
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respect for persons, nor, within the sphere of its 


robust a double death.— 





sword is decided and impartial. Ithas no ¢ 





ptoper action, for age. It selects neither the weak- ( 
ly nor the potent: neither the youth nor the veter. ¢ 
for the soul to 
Iiunger shuts in the 


an. ‘The sword opens a passage 
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life, gnaws, teases, irritates it ; keeping it pining, 
hoping, fearing, lingering, sinking. ‘The sword dis- 
misses the soul with honor, in the bond of its | 
strength and the flush of its glory. Ilungry ex- 
hausts its fortitude ; breaks down its diginity ; 
kills one afteran other, every human affection, 
until the grandest, the most generous, the most 
beautiful spirit is turned to a horror and a won. 
der. The sword respects the charcter while it 
destroys the man. Hunger has pity upon neither ; 
and in this too, it resembles the tyrant—before dis- 
patching its victim it degrades him. 

Napoloon was, in truth, a great result—the 
results of centuries ; one who carried the majesty 
and meaning of a thousand years, within the com- 
pass of a single person ; the despot of kings, and | 
the king of despots. Napoleon had his appointed | 
day, and he lived it. He had his ordained purpose, 
and he fulfilled it. He had his passions and they 
chastised him. None can help admiring his ge- 
nius; yet only a few would envy his fortune.— 
Europe was too strong for a single man, though 
that man was Napoleon. Europe beat him down 
and England chained him toa rock. His soul, at | 
last, departed. It went forth at night amidst how- 
lings of winds and crashings of thunder. He who 
had so often here below sought fur glory al the can. | 
non’s mouth, quit this mortal sphere with the sol- 
emn artillery of heaven booming and flashing | 
around him. Thus, too, it was that Cromwell's | 
soul went forth ; and like as the nights of their 
death, were the spirits and the lives of the men.— 
Both had arisen on the earth in storm ; in storm it 
was fitting that each should leave it. Napoleon 
died, and was buried where his ashes should have | 
remained. His prison should always have been 
his. sepulchre; and no more sublime sepulchre | 
could he have desired ; the boundless ocean his 
winding sheet, and the sobbing winds his eternal 
requiem. 
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THE AMERICAN MERCHANT. 

Tue American merchant is a type of this rest- 
less, adventurous, onward going race and people. 
He sends his merchandise all over the earth, stocks 
every market ; makes wants thathe may supply 
them ; covers the New Zealander with Southern 
cotton woven in Northern looms ; builds blocks of 
stores in the Sandwich Islands; swaps with the | 
Feejee cannibal ; sendsthe whale ship among the 
icebergs of the poles, or to wander in solitary seas, 
till the log-book tells the tedious sameness of years 
and boys become men ; gives the ice of a north- 
ern winter to the torrid zone, piles up Fresh Pond } 
on the banks of the Hoogly, gladdens the sunny 
savannahs of the drearny South, and makes life 
tolerable in the bangalow of an Indian jungle. The 
lakes of New England awake to life by the rivers | 








of the sultry East, and the antipodes of earth come | their available knowledge into their letters, nor } terwards be executed. That the owners of asses 
The | keep them for evening conversation. ‘The literary } are obliged to crop the cars of those animals, lest 
white canvas of the American ship glances in every | men of 1850 have a keener eye to the value of ; the length of them should frighten the horses.— 


in contact at this “ meeting of the waters.” 


nook of every ocean. Scarcely has the slightest ‘ 
intimation come of some obscure, unknown corner | 
of remote sea, when the captain is consulting his | 
charts, in full career for the * terra incognita.” 
—°- 98D @ Cito — 
TOUCHING HIM“ ON THERAW”” | 

A srranGer, on taking his seat lately in the pit | 
of a theatre, accosted a gentleman who sat near | 
him, with:— 
“ Pray, sir, have you a bill?” 


jing. Her ladyship used to go on in the carriage 


| CONVERSATIONS OF LITERARY MEN. 


‘ . . 
} we have come upon the age of periodical litera- 


When, to the stranger's amazement, the gentle- 
man, starting from reverie in which he had _ been 
plunged, exclaimed: 

** No, sir, but I have two next week, and both 
unprovided for,” 
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SKETCH OF LORD BYRON AND WORDS.- 
WORTH. 

In this house, Lord Byron continued the visits 
which he made to me in prison. Unfortunately, 
I was too ill to return them. He pressed me very 
much to go to the theatre with him ; but illness, 
and the dread of committing my critical independ. 
ence, alike prevented me. His lordship was one 
of a management that governed Drury-lane Thea- 
tre at that time, and that were not successful. He 
got nothing by it, but petty vexations and a good 
deal of scandal. 

Lord Byron's appearance at that time was the 
finest Lever saw. He was fatter than before his 
marnage, but only just enough so to complete the 
elegance of his person; and the turn of his head 
and countenance had a spirit and elevation in it, 
which, though not unmixed with disquiet, gave | 
him altogether a very noble look. His dress, which 
was black, with white trowsers,and whieh he wore 
buttoned close over the body, eompleted the suc- 
cinctness and gentlemanliness of his appearance. 
I remember, one day, as he stood looking out of 
the window, he resembled in a lively manner the 
portrait of him by Philips, by far the best that has 
appeared ; I mean the best of him at his best time 
of life, and the most like him in features as well as 
expression, He sat one morning so long, that Lady 
Byron sent up twice to let him know she was wait- 


to Henderson’s nursery ground, to get flowers. I 
had not the honor of knowing her, nor ever saw 
her but once, when I caught a glimpse of her at 
the door. I thought she had a pretty, earnest look, 
with her “ pippin” face; an ephithet by which she 
playfully designated herself. 

It was here, also, I had the honor of a visit from 
Mr. Wordsworth. He came to thank me for the 
zeal I had shown in advocating the cause of his 
genius. I had the pleasure of showing him his 
book on my shelves by the side of Milton; a sight 
which must have been the more agreeable, inas- 
much as the visit was unexpected.— From the Au- 
tobiography of Leigh Hunt. 
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Lirenary men talk less than they did. They 
seldom “ lay out” much for conversation. The | 
conversational, like the epistolary age, is past ; and 


‘ 


ture. People neither put their best thoughts and 


their stock-in-trade, and keep it well garnered up, 
for conversion, a3 opportunity offers, into the cur. 
rent coin of the realm. ‘There is some periodical 
vehicle, now-a.days, for the reception of every 
possible kind of literary ware. ‘The literary man 
converses now through the medium of the Press, } 
and turns every thing into copy-right at once:— 
He cannot afford to drop his ideas by the way-side, 
he must keep them to himself, until the printing- 











'a gentleman 
separating its joints, and exclaimed against the 6 
}man who sold him an old hen for a young ¢ 
| press has made them inalienably his own. If a chicken. 


happy historical or literary illustration occurs to 
him, it will do for a review article ; if some un- 
hackneyed view of a great political question pre- 
sents itself to him, it may be worked up in his next 
leader ; if some trifling adventure has occurred to 
him, or he has picked up a novel anecdote in the 
course of his travels it may be reproduced in a page 
of magazine matter, or a column of a cheap week- 
ly serial. Even puns are not to be distributed 
gratis. There is a property in a double-entente, 
which its parent will not willingly forego. The 
smallest jokelet is a marketable commodity. The 
dinner table is sacrificed to Punch. ‘There is too 
much competition in these days, too many hungry 
candidates for the crumbs that fall from the think- 
er’s table, not to make him ehary of his offerings. 
In these days, every scrap of knowledge—every 
happy thought—every felicitous turn of expression 
is of some value to a literary man ; the forms of 
periodical literature are so many and sv varied.— 
He can seldom afford to give any thing away ; 
and there is no reason why he should. It is not 
80 easy a thing to turn one’s ideas into bread, that 
a literary man need be at no pains to preserve his 
property in them. We do not find that artists give 
away their sketches, or that professional singers 
perform promiscuously at private parties. Perhaps 
in these days of much publishing, professional au- 
thors are wise in keeping the best of themselves for 
their books and articles. We have known pro- 
fessional writers talk criticism; but we have gen- 
erally found it to be the very reverse of what they 
have published. 


> ED 6 Eto — 


REMNANTS OF POPULAR ERRORS IN 
ENGLAND. 

Tuat leases are made for nine hundred and 
ninety-nine years, because a lease for one thou- 
sand years would create a freehold. That deeds 
executed on a Sunday are void. That in order to 
disinherit an heir at law it is necessary to give 
him a shilling by the will, for that otherwise he 
would be entitled to the whole property... That a 
funeral passing over any place makes it a public 
highway. ‘That the body of a debtor may be ta- 
ken in execution after his death, That a man 
marrying a woman who is im debt, if he take her 
from the hands of the priest, clothed only, in a sin. 
gle under-garment, will not be liable for her en- 
gagements. ‘That those who are born at sea be. 
long to Stepney parish. That second cousins may 
not marry, though first cousins may. That a hus. 
band has the power of divorcing his wife by sel- 
ling her in open markct, with a halter round her 
neck. That a woman's marrying a man under the 
gallows will save him from execution. That if a 
criminal has been hung, and revives, he cannot af- 





These and some other fullacies equally absurd are 
yet fully believed in by many. 
—-35D § Geo — 
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RURAL REPOSITORY. 





‘* My dear,” said the enraged man’s wife, 
“ don’t talk so much about the aged and respec- 
table Mr. 3.; he planted the first hill of corn 
that was planted in vur town.” 

“I know that,” said the husband," and I be. 
lieve this hen scratched it up.” 


~— 08D @ Gato — 
ANECDOTE OF MISS LIND. 


Tue New York Home Journal makes record of 
a new act of Jenny’s angelic benevolence, which, 
it says, she has striven with all her ingenuity te 
keep secret, but which came to it through a private 
source authentically, though by the merest acci- 
dent. Does it not speak of the great goodness of 
the giver’s heart 7— 

During her first visit here a Swede called, and 
sent up a note in his native language, requesting 
to see her. She did not remember the name, as 
she read it, but when the young man came in she 
at once remeinbered his countenance—an old play- 
fellow when they were children together at school. 
She inquired his circumstances. He is a cabinet- 
maker, residing with his wife and children at 
Brooklyn. The next day Jenny Lind drove over 
and made the wife of her old schoolfellow a long 
visit. Again the next day, just before leaving the 
city for Boston, she went over. The husband 
was notat heme. She gave tothe wife a note 
for him—he opened it on his return—it contained 
a sweetly.worded request that he would allow her 
to give to his children a memento of their father’s 
school friendship with Jenny Lind. The memen- 
to was a check for ten thousand dollars. ‘This 
anecdote, we assure our readers, is correct in all 
its particulars. 

The Journal, jn connection, thus comments :— 
“ The fashionables say it is impossible to get a vis- 
it from Jenny Lind. It reminds us—with the 
aboye circumstances—of a proverb we have some- 
where seen :—“ The ricn draw rrienps to them 
—the roor draw ance.s.” 

—°35o Cato 
IRISH DRAMATISTS. 

It is remarkable that the three most amusing 
dramatists of the last age, Sheridan, Goldsmith, 
and O’ Keeffe, 
characters of theirown. Sheridan, after all, was 
Swift’s Sheridan come to life again in the person 
of his grandson, with the oratory of Thomas 
Sheridan, the father, superadded and brought to 
bear. Goldsmith, at disadvantage in his breeding, 
but full of address with his pen, drew up his own 
absurditics and mistakes, and filled his dramas 
with ludicrous perplexities. O'Keeffe was all fur 
whim and impuise, but not without a good deal of 
conscience ; and accordingly, in his plays we have 
a sort of young and pastoral taste of life in the 
very midst of its sophistications. Animal spirits, 
quips aud cranks, credulity and good intentions, 
are triumphant throughout, and make a delicious 
mixture. It is a great credit to O'Keeffe, that he 
ran sometimes close upon the borders of the senti- 
mental drama, and did it not only with impunity, 
but advantage ; but sprightliness and sincerity en- 


" able a man to do everything with advantage. 


——° FD @ Cato — 


) “An independant man,” says Pitt, “ ie a man who 


cannot be depended on.” 








were all Irishmen, and all had | 
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A MOTHER'S LOVE. 

Tike is so divine a holiness in the love of a 
mother, that no matter how the tie that binds her 
to the child was formed, she becomes, as it were, 
consecrated and sacred, and the past is forgotten, 
and the world and its harsh verdicts swept away, 
when that love alone is visible, and the God who 
watches over the little one sheds his smile over the 
human deputy, in whose tenderness there breath- 
es his own. 


— 33D ¢ Geo —- 








VALUABLE RECIPE. 

A vapy atthe Springs, not long since, being / 
desirous to obtain the recipe for making a certain | 
kind of pudding, applied to the superintendent for | 
thesame. It was immediately furnished in the fol- 
lowing clear and concise style : 

“ Take a few eggs, a quantity of milk, a thing. 
ful of currants, a thingful of wine, three thingsful 
of flour, and then sweeten to your taste.” 

—° 35D Gato — 
QUEEN ANNE. 

Quren AnnzE, it is said, used to have her pray- 
ers read to her while she dressed—the chaplain 
being in the outward room. Once, ordering the 
door to be shut while she dressed the chaplain made 
dead halt. ‘The Queen sentto ask why he did not , 
proceed. Te replied, ** he would not whistle the 
word of God through the key hole.” 

— 35D ¢ Gato — 

A countryMAN popped his head into a lotte- } 
ry office, and, secing only one man sitting at 
the desk, asked him what he had for sale. To | 
which the would-be wit replied, “ loggerheads.” 

“ Then, sir,” says the countryman, “ your 


trade is almost at an end, for, I see you have but | 
one left.” 


ee ee eee 


—oD ¢ ato — 

Tue Roapv to Rurn.—It commences with mod- | 
erate drinking, convival companions, and grog 
shops ; it leads through idleness, evil associations 
and loose principles and ends in poverty, disgrace, | 


—°s5D 6 iso — 
Yourn isnaturally most inclined to the better 
passions ; love, desire, ambition, joy. 


and wretchedness. | 
' 
} 


Age to the 
worst; avarice, grief, revenge jcalousy, envy, sus- 
picion. 

— OC — 

Or all the portions of our life, the spare minutes 
are the most fruitful in good or evil. 
the gaps through which temptations find the easiest 
access to the garden of the soul. 

—osD § Gato — 

Your business, like your courtship, concerns / 

yourself, and not another. Mind that! 
— 95D ¢ Geto — 


A man that keeps riches and enjoys them not, is 


They are 








like an ass that carrics gold and eats thistles. 
— sil ¢ Gato — 
Tarpy recognition insults the genius which it 
starves and then crowns, 
— oD ¢ Ceo — 
A miser gets rich by seeming poor; an extray- 





gant man gets poor by sceming rich. 
— 5D ¢ Gao 
Trutu is as impossible to be soiled by an out- } 


{ ward touch as the sunbeam.—Milion. | 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1850. 


DUNHAM’'S VOYAGES, 
A WEW BOOK, 
By Captain Jacob Dunham, of Catskill, NW. Y. 
Tis work embraces scenes, incidents and adventures of 
the Author ; being twice captured by the English, and once 
by Gibbs the Pirate; his escape when chased by an English 
War Schooner; and how he was cast away and lived among 
the Indians; to which is added an account of the soil, pro- 
ducts, laws and customs of Chagres, the Musquitto Shore, and 
St, Blas, at the Isthmus of Darien. The work is written ina 








| plain but easy style and isthe story of an old sea captain, who 


has lived in one of the most eventful periods of our country’s 
history. The work is embellished with a Portrait of the Au- 
thor and numerous other illustrations of different scenes which 
occurred in his different voyages. The Author after giving 
an account of Mitchell and Lafitte, the Pirates, and various 
other horrible and interesting scenes among the natives and 
Pirates, adds an account of his having twice sailed in the 
Schooner Allen, which was captured near Matanzas, on the 
11th Nov, 1822, by Lieutenant William H. Allen, ofthe U.S 
Navy, from the Pirates, where he met with his untimely 
end in the arms of victory. Lieutenant Allen, was a native 
of this city, and well-known to many of our citizens who are 
now living. The Book is for sale at Wynkoop's and Car- 


| rique’s Book Store. 


——°38D 6 Gato —— 
STODDARD'S DIARY, OR FARMERS’ ALMANAC 
‘OL 


t 1851. 


Tuts Almanac will be ready for sale, about the first of Nov. 
when we shall be happy to supply all those who wish to pur- 
hase at wholecale or retail. 


No publication excepting the Bible is so universally ciren- 


lated, and he who can give a wise maxim, or discreet direction 


in the pages of an Almanac, has probably more influence on 
the character of a people, than the writers of large volumes 
of philosophy and morality. In this view of the subject, Al- 
manacs are very important works. By the influence of Dr. 
Franklin's Almanacs he moulded the minds of his country- 


; men; his prudential maxims are more efficient conductors of 


his fume than the lightning rod.. And consequently the plan 
that our Merchants and Mechanics have adopted, of adver- 


tising in the pages of an Almanac must be a good one, as every 


) family in the Union will have an Almanac, and there upon its 


pages they can see who has the cheapest and best goods, and 
what can be cheaper or more convenient than a register of 


this kind. 


Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage paid. 


FE. B. Croton Point, N. Y. $1.00; C. F. A. Bethlem, Conn. 
$1.00; J. B. Esq. Berlin, Mass. ot ee: 8S. H. Appling. N. Y. 
84,00; H. W.L. Madrid, N. Y. $1.00; E. 8S. V. Romulus, 
N. Y. $5.00: O. R. B. West Pittsfield, Mass. $8,00; M. C, 
Lyons, N. Y. $1,00; G. W.D. Preble, N. Y. $1,00; M. B. 
A. New Lebanon C entre, $1,00; J. C. Gorham, N. Y. $1,00; 
C. G. Monterey, Muss. $0,50. 


+ 4 Oxo — 
MARRIAGES. 


In this city, on the 20th March, 1850, by the Rev. Henry 
Darling, Fanny A. youngest daughter of the late J. G. Jen- 
kins, to "James R. Bame. 

At Stockport, on the 3d inst. by the Rev. George L. Neide, 
Mr. Lan gids wn Wright, of Brooklyn, to Miss Miriam Louisa 
Goldin, of Stoe kport. 

At Kinderhook, on the 26th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Strobel, 
Mr. Mortimer M. Ackert, to Miss Lorena Traver, all of Val- 
atie. 

At Kinderhook, on the 2d inst. by Wm. Kip, Esq. Mr. John 
Sitzor to Miss Ann Dunn, all of Kinderhook. 

At New-York, on the 7th inst. by the Rev. W. Pens. Mr. 
Jolin B. Hopkins, formerly of this city, to Miss Cornelia Wal- 
dron of New-York city. 


— 3D ¢ Geto —— 
DEATHS. 


To Kinderhook, on the 3d inst. Margaret, wife of James F. 
Tobias, in the 66th year of her age. 





In Valatie. on the Sth inst. Mr. John Devoe, in the 84th o 


year of his oge. 


In Ghent, on the 16th ult. Dr. Daniel Waltermire in the 22d ‘ 
year of his age. 
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For the Rural Repository. 


REFLECTIONS ON VISITING 


“BASH Bish.” 


Basu Bisn. (most unpoetic name!) 


What bard shall hand thee down t 


o fame, 


And to the world, in swelling lays, 
Rehearse thy beauties und thy praise 4 
When miostrels hear Niagara's roar, 


And view the torrent, bursting o'er 
The lofty height with mighty boun¢ 


1, 


The muse is wakened by the sound! 


Their souls with ecstacy are fired, 


And thoughts come fourth that seem inspired, 


But when they hear the Bush Bish 


fall, 


The sluggish muse sleeps in her hall, 


Nor deigns to heed the earnest call, 


They gaze. they wonder and admire, 


Yet silent is the tuneful lyre, 


Whose dulcet strains, when waked, reveal 


To other minds what poets feel. 


But memory now would fain retrace 


A visit to this lovely place, 

When on a day, serene and fuir, 
A happy group assembled there, 
We wound along a rugged road— 
Below a gentle streamlet flowed, 


While trees, and rocks, and mountains high, 


Displayed by turns their majesty, 


But hark! the sound that greets the ear 


Denotes the falling water near. 


Then we alight, and downward go, 
To where the * falls,” with crest of snow, 


Are pouring their incessant flow. 
We stand amid a deep ravine— 


And all around—how wild the scene! 


The quiet, unassoming brook, 


Which searce had won a passing | 


0k, 


Here rushes down i's stormy course, 


As if some fury gave it furee— 
Its funming waters leaping o'er 
The rocks with a perpetual roar, 


The mountains round us proudly rise, 


As is they aimed to reach the skies, 
While right in front. sublime and grand, 


A wall of adamant doth stand— 
A precipice whose highest peak, 
*Tis our ambition next to seek, 
Yet ere we rench the height sublim 
A tiresome pathway we must climt 
“ Where oft, | trow, the foot is ws 
Assistance from the hand to gain; 
But there’s nv bliss without allen, 
And labor swee'ens every joy. 

We reach, at length, the giddy h 


¢, 
» 
in 


ight, 


And gaze with rapture on the sight— 


That here reven!s itself to view— 
Wild, romantic, beauteous, too. 
In front, behind, on every hand, 


The clustered mountains round us stand, 


Lofiy, bold, sublimely grand ! 

Beneath us deep in the ravine, 
An isolated rock is seen— 

The Eagle's Nest “— 
His eyrie kept for munya year; 
Vatil he fu.und his lone retreat, 
Was trod too oft by human feet ; 
Then left to seek some wild abyss 
Ofsolitude more deep than this, 

* » * * * * 

O, would the power of song we 
Those latent feelings to define, 
That came and went while there I 
Tn that wild depth of solitude. 
They came aud went, yet left bel 
Their image graven on the mind! 
Romantic spot! serene retreat! 

ied e}! 


An engle here 


re mine, 
stood, 


vind, 
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Where plensure’s vot'ries ofieu meet 
To shun the world’s tumultuous range, 
And find a short-lived, happy change— 
How sweet it is amid thy glades, 
Where forests hang their sombre shades, 
To fine & ré8pite from the strife, 
And turmoil of a busy life— 
Forgetting every earthly care, 
And leaving thought as fiee as air! 
Come, busy Fancy! reveil here! 
A golden habitation rear; 
Or, if ambition fire thee not, 
Thou may'st erect a quiet cot, 
Where sorrow all may be forgot. 
*T would be, methinks, a poet's bliss, 
To dwell amid a scene like this; 
The waters’ murmuring sound would bg 
To him the voice of melody, 
And nature's charms before his gaze. 
Would teach him how to sing her praise 
Vatervs. 
Greenport, Scvtember 1850. 
— oD @ isto —- 
For the Rural Repository. 
MY EARLY HOME. 
BY A. DE LANO. 

Now oft amid the cares life, 

We cast one ling'ring thought, 

Back to ourearly, quiet home— 

That sweet, enchanted spot. 

Home of my youth! whut bliss and joy, 
Remembrance of thee gives ; 
Forgotten thou shalt never be, 

While faithful memory lives. 


And I'll remember those bright days, 
When from dark sorrow fiee, 

I wandered fur o'er hil! and dale, 

To childish mirth and glee. 

To grief a stranger then was I, 

With no corroding care, 

Then sought [ not for happiness, 
For | found it everywhere 


T'll bring to mind the blazing hearth, 
The family surrounded ; 

Where love triumphant ruled the scene, 
And fiiendship pure abounded, 

With nought to mar the prospect bright, 
Time flew unheeded by 

And in those hous of Sarndess mith, 
Neer dreamed | sorrow nigh. 


But those blest hours have passed away— 
They'll never more return; 

J] must the remmant of my days, 

My cares and follies mourn, 

A wanderer through life's thorny maze, 
Unblest I still must roam— 

But ever and anon I'll think, 

Of my eurly, quiet home, 


Maine, N. ¥.185 
—- 8) ¢ Cato — 
OI! DON'T REJECT ME Now, 
BYU. ?P. es. 


Many hours have passed away 
In silent thought of thee ; 

Fancy bright has decked the day, 
And Hope has flattered me, 

That we shall walk this vale of life 
With roses on our brow, 

And then don't list to worlds of strife, 
Oh! don't reject me now ! 


Your snowy hand I've pressed with joy 
And with sile 
Your voice of love without alloy 


nt raptures henrd, 


The magic of a word 

Which could cheer this earthly vale, 
*Till we in death should bow, 

And then don’t list to envy's tale, 


Oh! don't reject me now! 


In tears we once declared our love, 


And plig shted faith was given, 


nn nm wn wn es 





an 


We raised our eyes nnd looked above, 
And ealled to witness, Heaven. 

And now must one—one idle phrase, 
How spoken—God knows how, 

Mar the glory of coming days ? 
Oh! don’t reject me now ! 
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To Persons out of Employment. 
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See 


NEW PICTORIAL WORKS! 


DESIGNED FOR FAMILIES AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
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JUST PUBLISHED BY R. SEARS. 
AND FOR SALE AT 


No. 128 Nassau-st. New-York. 
AMERICAN G GIFT BOOKS FOR 1851. 


~~ 





Agents are Wanted to cirentate the following new and use- 
ful Works, (Retail Price, $2 50 per vol.) a néw and complete 


PICTORIAL HIST. OF CHTMA Gt TIDJA: 


With a Des¢riptive Account of those Countries and their 
Tohabitants. from the earliest pertod of authentic history to 
the presenttimes In which the Editor hus treated notonly of 
the Historical Evénts, but also of the Manners, Customs, Re- 
ligion, Literature, and Domestic Hubits of the People of those 
immense Empires. 

The Embellishments will be about two hundred, and of the 
first order, i/lustrating whatever is peculiar to the inhabitants, 
regarding their Dress, Domestic Occupations, their mode of 
Agriculture, Commercin! Pursuits, Arts &e, They are ac- 
curate and each one has been mnude expressly for the Work, 

The Volume will form a large octave, contnining between 
five and six hundred pnges. printed in the best style, and on 
good substantial white paper. ft will be furnished to Agents, 
handsomely bound, in muslin gilt or leather, as the purchaser 
may prefer at a very liberal discount, when quantities of 
not less than twenty copies, to be ordered at one time. 


Thrilling Incidents of the Wars of the U. States, 


Comprising the most striking and remarkable events of the 
Revolution, The French War, the Tripolitan War, the Indian 
War, the Second War with Great Britain. and the Mexican 
War; wth THREE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS 

(G- ORDERS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED..£4 





New Volume, October, 1850, 
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RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Oe, 27, “Commencing Oc, 19, 1850, 
EMSELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 


Price, $1—Clubs from 45 to 75 Cents. 
TUE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 


Literature, containing Moral and Sentimental ‘Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Skerches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Valuable 
Poetry, &e. The first Number of the T'wenty- 
seventh Volume of the Ru rat Reposrrory will be issued on 
Saturday the 19th of October, 1850. 


TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We 
have a few copies of the ltth 12th. {6th 7th, 18th, 19th, 
QuUth, Vist, We, Wath, Voth, and With volumes, and any one 
sending forthe 27th volume, eno have as many copies of ‘either 
ofthese volumes as they wish at the same rate us that vol- 


ume, All volumes not mentioned above will nut be sold ex- 
cept when a whole set is wanted. 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! ! 


2 Copies for 31,50, being 75 Cents Each. 


Rec " wes, 


‘ do. $2.00, do. 66 de. 
5 do. £300. do. 60 do. 
fal do. 84.10, do. 50 do. 
11 do. $5.00, do. 46 do. 
Q2 do. SI000, do. 45 do, 
23 do, $15.00, do. 45 do, 
44 do. S20, do. 45 do, 
55 do. $25.00, do. 45 do. 


Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription to 
be sent as soon as possible to the publisher. 


ir No subscription received for less than one yenr. All 

the back numbers furnished to new subseribers during the year 
until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered 

WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 

Hudson, Columbia, Co. N. ¥ 
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